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Lost Qames 

/ T would be a great misfortune 
If a champion ever came 
Who was so very skillful 
As to never lose a game. 

’Twould ruin one forever 
If he were not to meet, 

’Mid his success and prowess, 

An occasional defeat. 

On life’s great course we struggle, 
The trophy is the same — 
Success. But he who enters 
Will sometimes lose a game. 
When, lo! the meet is over 
We reckon gain and cost, 

Our greatest values may be 
The games that we have lost. 


C. E. Flynn. 




Recalls Patti s Private Car 

Retired Oneonta Foreman Learned Upholsterer’s Trade at Gilbert Car Works 


T HE important part 
which the Delaware 
and Hudson has 
played in advancing the 
science of railroading is 
well known to all readers 
of The Bulletin, but it 
was JAMES J. HURLEY, 
who recently retired after 
completing over 45 years 
in the Company’s service, 
who recalled how it had 
been instrumental in the 
development of the manu- 
facture of American 
plush. Prior to the 80’s 
all plush used in this 
country was imported, 
principally from Amiens, 

France, through the J. L. 

Howard Company of 
Hartford, Conn. 

An American firm, L. 

C. Chase and Company, 
of Boston, had succeeded 
in producing a product 
fully as good as the Ami¬ 
ens plush but the difficul¬ 
ty lay in convincing the public of this. Thus the 
adoption of this material as standard for the uphol¬ 
stering of its passenger car seats by the Delaware 
and Hudson was a step of great importance to the 
plush industry as well as to the railroads of our 
country, who fell into line in using the American 
product. Some of this has given excellent service 
for as much as 25 years before being removed, 
proving both cheaper and more durable than the 
foreign goods. 

Mr. HURLEY, who retired from his position as 


foreman upholsterer at the 
Oneonta Car Shops April 
1, 1933, began his rail¬ 
roading career in the 
works of the Gilbert Car 
Manufacturing Company 
in Green Island as an up¬ 
holsterer's apprentice in 
1881, at the age of 15. 
This explains how, 
through the gratification 
of a boyish whim, he has 
ridden on the cars of the 
railroads of New Zealand, 
South Africa, South 
America and many Euro- 
p e a n countries without 
having left the United 
States. All this was done 
as the cars were being 
moved about from shop 
to shop in the Gilbert 
plant, prior to shipment 
to their future owners. 

His connection with 
the Gilbert Company gave 
the boy a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity, which he made 
the most of, to observe the construction of what 
was then the finest rolling stock in the world. 
In addition to the Wagner Palace Car Company, 
which then occupied the leading position in its 
field, there were a large number of other operators 
of de luxe equipment. A half dozen cars built for 
the Mann Boudoir Car Company and used by Patti 
on her first tour of the United States were particu¬ 
larly interesting. In the singer's private car no 
veneer was used. The satin-wood, rose-wood, and 
bird's eye maple were solid throughout. 
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Perhaps the most gorgeous car ever turned out 
was the Ymic, built for the White Mountain Rail¬ 
road. The body was shaped in a most unusual 
manner, the plan view resembling a dumb-bell, with 
a large compartment at each end and a narrower 
portion between. Along the outside of the mid¬ 
section ran balcony-like platforms enclosed by silver 
railings. Removable, full-length, plate glass win¬ 
dows enclosed the car in inclement weather. Interi¬ 
or decoration was lavishly done, a mosaic floor 
being the final touch. The outside was coated 
with gold leaf on which was superimposed a 
spotting of silver. Many coats of fine varnish 
over this combination gave the car a dazzling 
brilliance when the sunlight struck it. 

Cars built at Gilbert’s for export to foreign 
countries were assembled complete at Green Island, 
except for the temporary floor that was put in to 
permit the proper fitting of the carpet. After the 
cars had been painted and lettered each was taken 
apart again and the sections of the roof, sides, un¬ 
derframe, etc. were packed separately in large 
wooden cases for shipment. Today, steamers will 
carry entire trains of cars without the necessity of 
dismantling or crating. 

In 1887 MR. Hurley left the Gilbert Company 
and, for several months, was engaged in inspecting 
the pipe now in use in the sewer system of Green 
Island. 

It was on the 22nd of March, 1888, that he first 
went to work for the Delaware and Hudson in the 
old Rensselaer and Saratoga shops in Green Island. 
His first assignment was the covering of the pipes 


in the steam heating system just then being applied 
to railroad cars. This did not take steam from 
the locomotive boiler as at present, but was known 
as the Commingler system which made use of the 
Baker heaters or stoves in each car to supply the 
necessary steam. 

Although a car man all his life, MR. HURLEY 
remembers a locomotive, then owned by the com¬ 
pany, which attracted his attention because of hav¬ 
ing but a single pair of driving wheels. Another 
had the cylinders and all rods and motion-work 
in between the frames. 

Coaches still in operation at that time had roofs 
like the present milk cars and the windows were 
divided into four panes of glass as on cabooses now 
in service. The development of brakes of increas¬ 
ing power was one of the most interesting phases 
of the history of railroading. Wooden brake beams 
and brake shoes were used in the earliest cars. 
Later, leather facing was tried on the wooden shoes 
but it was not satisfactory, cast-iron shoes finally 
being developed to give reasonably good service. 
Various mechanisms for forcing the shoes against the 
wheel treads followed one another, from the push¬ 
down levers of the "Jimmy’’ coal cars, through 
the pull-up type, the hand-wheel, the Kramer, used 
on Arms Palace Horse cars, to the various designs 
of air brakes which are even now being improved 
upon. 

Couplers, too, Mr. HURLEY saw developed from 
the link-and-pin, through the time of the wrougbt- 
and cast-iron drawheads with step-up couplers to 
(Continued on page / 40) 
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National Recovery Act 
and the Open-Shop Principle 


O the New York Herald Tribune: 

I think that Mark Sullivan is in error in 
the conclusion stated in his article on N. R. 
A. in your issue of this morning that under the 
"blanket code” it will be possible for a labor or¬ 
ganization to compel turning an "open shop” into 
a "closed shop.” 

A "closed shop” is one in which employment is 
refused to all but members of a particular organiza¬ 
tion: an "open shop” is one in which any one can 
be employed, irrespective of organization member¬ 
ship: that is to say, whether a member of a particu¬ 
lar organization or of another organization or of 
no organization at all. In such a shop there may 
be collective bargaining, either on behalf of all em¬ 
ployees or on behalf of any group or groups of 
employees who choose to bargain in that manner. 
The last sentence of the blanket code recites that: 

"This agreement is entered into pursuant to 
Section 4 (a) of the national industrial recovery 
act and subject to all the terms and conditions 
required by Sections 7 (a) and 10 (b) of that 
act.” 

Section 7 (ai, in addition to providing for op¬ 
tional collective bargaining, representation and free¬ 
dom in all organization matters, contains a definite 
open-shop provision as follows: 

"Every code of fair competition, agreement 
and license approved, prescribed or issued under 
this title shall contain the following conditions: 
* * *(2) that no employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a condition of 
employment to join any company union or to 
refrain from joining, organizing or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choosing;"* * * 
Obviously, the union "of his own choosing," 
of any individual or of several individuals, may not 
be one to which the majority of those in the same 
employment have determined to adhere, and it is 
similarly obvious that the whole spirit of the sec¬ 
tion would be denied and thwarted by refusing 
employment on the ground of non-membership in 
any union. The whole provision is one to prevent 
coercion whether on the part of employees or em¬ 
ployers. The law contains, therefore, an implicit 
limitation upon the scope of every "collective" bar¬ 
gain, namely, that it shall not make it a "condition 
of employment” that, contrary to his choice, the 


employee must join the organization that made the 
bargain. 

The Anthracite Strike Commission, which was 
appointed some thirty years ago by President Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, under the distinguished chairman¬ 
ship of the late Judge George Gray, of Delaware, 
reported in favor of the open shop, saying, in part: 

“ 'The non-union man assumes the whole re¬ 
sponsibility which results from being such, but 
his right and privilege of being a non-union man 
are sanctioned in law and morals. The rights 
and privileges of non-union men are as sacred to 
them as the rights and privileges of unionists. 
The contention that a majority of the employees 
in an industry, by voluntary associating them¬ 
selves in a union, acquire authority over those 
who do not so associate themselves is untenable. 
* * * It should be remembered that the trade 
union * * * is subordinate to the laws of the 
land and cannot make rules or regulations in 
contradiction thereof. Yet it at times seeks to 
set itself up as a separate and distinct governing 
agency, to control those who have refused to 
join its ranks and to consent to its government, 
and to deny to them the personal liberties which 
are guaranteed to every citizen by the Constitu¬ 
tion and laws of the land.' 

"Finally, exercising the authority voluntarily 
accorded to it under the terms of the submission, 
the commission established this wise and salutary 
rule: 

" 'That no person shall be refused employ¬ 
ment or in any way discriminated against on 
account of membership or non-membership in 
any labor organization; and that there shall be 
no discrimination against or interference with any 
employee who is not a member of any labor or¬ 
ganization by members of such organizations.' ” 
Among the seven members of the commission 
who unanimously accepted the foregoing was the 
late Edgar E. Clark, for many years chief of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Conductors and, subse¬ 
quently, for a long time a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Writing, on July 13, 
1903, to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
President Theodore Roosevelt especially commended 
the open-shop rule thus enunciated by the Gray 
commission, saying: 
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‘‘I heartily approve of this award and judg¬ 
ment of the commission appointed by me, which 
itself included a member of a labor union. This 
commission was dealing with labor organizations 
working for private employers. It is, of course, 
mere elementary decency to require that all 
government departments shall be handled in ac¬ 
cordance with the principle thus clearly and fear¬ 
lessly enunciated." 

The quoted letter demanded the reinstatement in 
the Government Printing Office of a non-union 


printer and the operation of that great plant as an 
"open shop.” 

It is, happily, still the fact that there is no law 
which confers upon any group of employees author¬ 
ity to compel an employer to refuse to engage men 
who do not choose to enter their particular organi¬ 
zation. The closed shop has not been made com¬ 
pulsory at the lawful demand of employees. On 
the contrary, the open-shop principle is firmly es¬ 
tablished by the great recovery act. 

—H. T. NEWCOMB. 

New York, Aug. 2, 1933. 



T HIRTY-SEVEN years ago, almost to a day! 
During the Floral Fete at Saratoga Springs 
in 1896, Delaware and Hudson Locomotive 
107, running between Lake George and Saratoga 
Springs, pulled in to the latter terminal decked 
out as shown in the accompanying photograph 
and at once became the “hit” of the whole 
celebration. 

Jack Howe, (near pilot) who ran the engine, 


and his fireman, Augustus Bradley, (below cab) 
had adorned the “old kettle" with garlands, deer 
heads, etc., over night so that their appearance 
was a complete surprise to all. The man in the 
cab is former express agent Charles Manchester of 
Saratoga Springs. 

The photograph is the property of ENGINEMAN 
A. F. HAYES of Whitehall who loaned it for repro¬ 
duction in THE BULLETIN. 





Handling Hand Saws 


a half inch along the back. A thin-back saw re¬ 
quires as much set as any ordinary saw, while a 
taper-ground saw does not need any set for cutting 
seasoned or kiln dried lumber. 

In this country there are several reputable con¬ 
cerns engaged in the manufacture of serviceable hand 
saws that may be bought at a nominal price, and 
there are a few other manufacturers who make 
cheap saws from iron or other inferior metal. 
These saws are generally sold at a low price, but the 
unwary purchaser never receives any worthwhile 
service. One may buy, today, at any reputable 
hardware store, at a nominal price, a good hand saw 
that will cut rapidly and smoothly. One of these 
standard saws will give a lifetime of service if it 
is given anything like fair treatment. There is a 
saw designed for each type of woodwork and every 


H. W. NICHOLS 


Proper Use of Saw 


kind and condition of wood. 


A NCIENT history, dealing with the earliest 
civilization of Europe, tells us that one of 
the sages of Greece picked up a snake's 
spine and drew it back and forth across a stick 
until he cut through the wood. He was so well 
pleased with the result of his experiment that he 
fashioned a snake’s spine from metal, and it worked 
much better than the original string of bones. 
Today, as a result of this experiment and the im¬ 
provements that have been made during the cen¬ 
turies that have passed since then, we have an almost 
endless variety of hand saws, not to mention the 
different types of circular saws and band saws. 
There is a saw designed for every conceivable pur¬ 
pose for which a saw may be used in cutting wood, 
metal or bone. 

All hand saws are divided into two distinct 
classes, rip saws and cut-off saws. Each of these 
two classes has many variations as regards the shape 
and thickness of blade and the size, number and 
shape of the teeth. There are saws of varying 
thickness with the number of teeth varying from 
two to the inch to twenty-four to the inch. As to 
the shape of the blade, we have straight-back, skew- 
back, ship-point, panel, compass, keyhole and mitre- 
box saws; back saws, stair builder’s saws, coping 
saws, turning saws, buck saws, thin-back and taper- 
ground saws. 

Many mechanics do not distinguish between thin- 
back and taper-ground saws. A taper-ground saw 
is one in which the blade tapers, gradually grows 
thinner, from the cutting edge to the back, while a 
thin-back saw is one which is tapered for about 


In selecting a saw, the purchaser should pick out 
one that is the right size, shape and thickness, and 
has the correct number of teeth per inch for the 
type of work he is engaged in. As a rule a coarse¬ 
toothed saw will cut faster than a fine-toothed one 
will, while a fine-toothed saw will make a smoother 
job. A finer-toothed saw is required for cutting 
hard wood than is required for soft wood. A saw 
for cutting soft wood or green lumber needs more 
set than is required in cutting seasoned or kiln dried 



"Riding," or forcing the 
saw by using both hands 
to push it down, will 
make a crooked cut since 
the saw will "run" or 
travel sideways. 
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lumber and, naturally, a coarse-toothed saw will 
take more set than a fine-toothed one will. 

Many mechanics buy a fine-toothed saw, say ten 
or twelve teeth to the inch, on account of the 
smooth cutting qualities, and then ignorantly expect 
it can be given enough set to work well in wet or 
green lumber. Some will buy extremely hard saws 
on account of their wearing qualities and then break 
out the teeth in the vain attempt to give them as 
much set as could be given a softer saw. Many 
so-called mechanics ruin perfectly good saws through 
careless handling. Small dents or kinks or accumu¬ 
lations of rust, paint or tar on the blade make the 
saw run hard although the teeth are given as much 
set as possible. 



Filing a Saw 


Most large shops and factories employ one or 
more experienced saw fitters to sharpen the saws of 
the other workmen. There is a tendency in cases 
of this kind for the men using the saws to be care¬ 
less with them. I have seen these "wood butchers” 
throw a saw into a tool box and then dump other 
tools on top of them. This type of man will lay 
his saw on the floor and walk over it or drop heavy 
pieces of material on it, little realizing that be is 
making his own work much harder. 

I have known cases where ignorant mechanics 
have bought saws at an auction, for a few cents, 
expecting to take them to the saw fitter and say, 
"Fix it up,” and then go back in half an hour and 
receive the heirlooms in condition to cut as rapidly, 
smoothly and easily as new saws. I remember 
clearly the case of one of these antiques. A man 
bought, for fifteen cents, an old, rust-pitted, hol¬ 
lowed-out saw. The fitter was conscientious and 
wanted to do as good a job as possible. He spent 
four hours jointing and filing that relic, until the 
cutting edge was true. Then he proceeded to set 
it, but at every compression of the saw set, he 
could hear the metal clink. He turned the anvil 
of the saw set back farther and farther until he was 
giving the teeth the smallest amount of set pos¬ 
sible, but still the clinking continued. The next 


day, the mechanic returned the saw with the usual 
request for "more set." He got more set, but after 
using the antique for five minutes, he had a nearly 
toothless saw. 

Frequently one sees one of this type of "mechan¬ 
ics” using a saw with one or more of the handle 
bolts missing and the others loose. At each stroke 
of his arm, the saw blade dances up and down with 
a sound similar to that made by an angry wood¬ 
chuck. A saw in this condition requires at least 
four times as much effort to do a given amount 
of work as would be required if the blade was rigid 
in the handle. Broken handles are another cause 
of much work for nothing. Saw handle bolts may 
be bought at any good hardware at ten cents 
each, and new bandies may be had at from forty 
cents to a dollar each. 

A real mechanic will have his saw blade as bright 
and smooth after forty years of service as it was the 
day he took it from the store. A few minutes, 
daily, with a piece of emery cloth wet with a drop 
of oil will keep the blade bright, and a minute’s 
time with a screw driver will tighten the bolts. 

It is the rankest kind of waste for a mechanic 
working at contract work, job work or piecework 
to use a poor saw or a saw with a loose or broken 
handle, a dented or rusty blade. 

A mistake frequently made by beginners is to 
forget that the regulation hand saw is a one hand 
tool. They take the saw handle in the right hand 
and press down on it with the left, thinking it 
will cut faster. Then they pump back and forth, 
their arms working like the pistons of a runaway 
locomotive. This will cause the saw to run, 
(travel sideways) because it cannot remove the saw¬ 
dust as rapidly as it is made. A hand-saw will 
cut its best when used with one hand, making regu¬ 
lar and even strokes the full length of the blade. 



Setting a Saw 
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Home, Sweet Home 

The Dearest, yet the Most Dangerous Spot on Earth! 


I F someone suggested that you inflict injury upon 
yourself orupon yourloved ones you would con¬ 
sider him mentally unbalanced; but have you 
ever stopped to think of the appalling loss of life 
and the amount of permanent injury that result each 
year from accidents? According to the pro¬ 
visional annual vital statistics tables for 1932 
accidents rank fourth in the list of leading causes 
of deaths in New York State and over 50 per 
cent of these accidental deaths are due to causes 
other than automobile accidents and drowning. 
The old adage “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure” is most appropriate when applied 
to this subject. It should be everyone’s concern 
to recognize conditions that may cause acci¬ 
dents because the prevention of accidents as far as 
possible is much more sensible than repair after 
the damage is done. 

One group of accidents which to a large extent 
is preventable is the kind that occurs in the home. 
The First Aid Text Book of the American Red 
Cross states that accidents in the homes cause yearly 
in this country about 23,000 deaths and 3,500,- 
000 injuries that are not fatal but involve some 
disability. The statement is made that falls pre¬ 
dominate, followed by burns and scalds, with cuts 
and scratches third. Burns and scalds lead for 
children under fourteen years of age. 

One would not wish all persons to be in a 
state of constant dread to the extent that every 
act be considered a source of possible accident; 
but we can be sensible and intelligent and since we 
are creatures of habit we can teach ourselves and 
our young people to recognize certain situations 
which represent hazards and to act in such a way 
as to prevent them. This reaction will be almost 
automatic if habit training has been right; the 
response will be similar to that of an experienced 
automobile driver who automatically presses his 
foot on the brake when some obstruction appears 
in the road. 

Just think of all the ways in which injuries 
may be sustained; slipping on rugs or on polished 
floors; falling off stepladders which have been 
carelessly set up; swallowing poisons from poorly 
labeled bottles placed on a shelf with harmless 
household drugs and left within reach of children; 
handles of pots or kettles left sticking over the 
edge of the stove to be caught by four or five 
year olds who run into them in play ancf thereby 


receive a shower of boiling fluid; unprotected pails 
of hot soapsuds over which very young children 
stumble while mother answers the telephone, and 
last but not least, the placing of matches within the 
reach of children. These last three ways of sustain¬ 
ing injury are quite common and cause many of the 
burns which prove very serious, often leaving 
the victim badly scarred and sometimes resulting 
fatally. Death from such an accident is sad for 
the mother and father, but for the individual 
who may survive with disability, how much worse 
it is to live maimed or crippled—to be counted 
among the physically handicapped. 

The only way to avoid this useless waste of 
life due to accidents is to prevent them. A thought 
of the ways in which accidents may occur should 
indicate their prevention. Small rugs should not 
be placed on highly polished floors especially in 
a household where old people or young reside; 
stepladders, stools or chairs used as such should 
be properly adjusted and placed solidly; poisons 
should be plainly labeled and placed by themselves 
beyond reach of the careless adult and of children; 
containers of scalding water should be protected 
or kept off the floor in the homes of toddlers; 
and handles and steam spouts should not extend 
over the edge of the stove; matches, which seem to 
be fascinating to children, should be kept in a 
covered box out of their reach. 

These are only a few of the common ways by 
which home accidents involving serious injury 
may occur; a few minutes thought will call to 
mind many others and also methods for prevention. 
Prevention in these cases usually means a little 
foresight and for the most part training oneself 
to perform certain routine daily tasks in a safe 
manner. One habitually locks the door at night: 
why not habitually turn the handle or the spout 
of the cooking kettle in toward the wall. 

Excellent results have been obtained through 
the “Safety First" Campaigns. Industrial acci¬ 
dents particularly have been decreasing in plants 
where safety • education has been emphasized. 
There is positive evidence that accidents can be 
prevented. Constant reminders must be part of 
the education which is one of the major factors 
in prevention. 

Diphtheria toxoid or toxin-antitoxin and vac- 
(Concluded on Page M0) 
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Making a Reputation 

T HERE is food for thought in a letter received 
by one of our retired conductors from an old 
friend in Poultney, Vt., recalling “the good 
old days” in a manner that awakens the realization 
that they were good old days. It was not because 
men, not only train crews but practically all men 
in all walks of life, worked long hours for small 
wages. It was because of the way they did it; 
because of their attitude toward their work and 
toward the people they came in contact with. 

That all men did not have this attitude is shown 
by the fact that the writer of the letter recalled a 
certain few who stood out in his mind in this re¬ 
spect even after “forty-seven years at this old 
stand,” He says: 

“This brings back many things, especially the 
old 'Wild Cat,’ with Mark on the righthand side, 
and later Munson, men like yourself. 

"I often think and speak of the day at Gran¬ 
ville when I wanted to get home and Mark slowed 
up enough to let me on and you asked what kind 
of a pull I had with Mark! 

“Yes,-, that SMILE that YOU always 

had when you went past our office will never be 
forgotten, and it was always a pleasure to wave 
at you day after day. 

“There are still a lot of good men in this world, 

and a lot of good railroad men on this branch-. 

“One conductor within the past year told us 
of an incident in his life over here some thirty or 
forty years ago. When switching here he pushed 
a car we were loading where we couldn't get at 
it to finish, and when I asked him to pull it up, 
he just laughed at me. But when he got to Middle 


he found an order to return and set that car. And 
was he a mad man? Well, I guess he was! But 
he says now that it was a lesson that he long re¬ 
membered. That never was your idea,-, I 

am pleased to say.” 

There are a lot of good railroad men, not only 
on the branches and the main line but in the shops 
and in the offices and in our off-line agencies. It 
is their cheerful and efficient service that the ship¬ 
ping public wants today; not the "playful” spirit 
displayed by the fellow who later was sent back 
to do what he should have done in the first place. 

A ready smile and a courteous wave will go a 
long way toward smoothing the rough way of 
life. Just try it both on the job and off. Don't 
forget that you are still known as a Delaware and 
Hudson employee even after the day’s work is 
over. You can't change your personality as you 
do your clothes. What you do and say today 
will be remembered by someone perhaps half a 
century from now. 

50th Anniversary 

I N celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen it is planned 
to hold a clambake on the afternoon of Septem¬ 
ber 23 rd in Neahwa Park, where the original Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson caboose in which the Brotherhood 
was organized in 1883 is located. Representatives 
of the Brotherhood and other prominent speakers 
will address the gathering. In the evening a grand 
ball will be held in the Oneonta armory, sightseeing 
trips for the following day completing the program. 
In the event that it rains, the entire program 
planned for Neahwa Park will take place in the 
armory. 

That Washout 

T HROUGH an error on page 116 of our last 
issue Roadmaster “Mike” Sheehan was cred¬ 
ited with having registered incredulity at the 
ability of MR. BRUCE’S train to pass over the 
washout shown in the accompanying photograph. 
The roadmaster was, of course, “Mike” Dorsey, 
and the facts of the matter are further vouched 
for by our present Chief Engineer, JAMES MAC- 
MARTIN, who was on the train in question when 
it made this eventful trip. 

•I* ♦{• 

The man who has accomplished all that he 
thinks worth while, has begun to die .—Ernest T. 
Trigg. 
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They Had Group Protection 

$79,300 Paid on Insurance of 41 Deceased Employees 

ENEFICIARIES of the Group Life Insurance policies held by forty-one employees whose claims 
were paid during the three-month period including May, June and July of the present year 
received a total of $79,300. Two payments of $5,600 each, and two more of $5,400 each, 
■were made under the Enginemen's Special Life Insurance provisions. Two other payments were made 
under the Accidental Death Option, the remaining 35 being straight Life Insurance. 

Individual payments were made as follows: 


Name 

Occupation 

Location 

Date Died 

CLAIM 

Ahern, Patrick J. 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Island 

7-3-33 

$ 1,000 

Boles, James P. (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Scranton 

7-15-33 

1,000 

Boyle, John F. 

Track Supervisor 

Carbondale 

6-26-33 

a 3,200 

Carusone, Tony 

Trackman 

South Albany 

7-23-33 

1,000 

Cleghorn, Edmund C. 

Messenger 

New York Office 

6-9-33 

1.800 

DeCesare, Michele 

Crossing Watchman 

Glens Falls 

5-3-33 

1,000 

Deegan, William J. 

Fireman 

Carbondale 

5-12-33 

e 5,400 

Feehan, Richard J. 

Trainman 

Colonie 

6-12-33 

1,000 

Ferry, Frank H. 

Telegrapher 

Lanesboro 

6-9-33 

1,800 

Frazier, Earl 

A. B. Inspector 

Whitehall 

7-4-33 

2,000 

Hetzko, Andrew (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Scranton 

4-22-33 

1,000 

Holley. Albert Cyrus 

Tie and Lumber Agt. 

Albany 

5-7-33 

2,800 

Mansfield, Gerald 

Crossing Watchman 

Voorheesville 

5-21-33 

a 2,000 

McCabe, Henry J. 

Foreman 

Binghamton 

7-12-33 

1,600 

McCracken, J. Bruce 

Clerk 

Binghamton 

4-7-33 

1,000 

Millnamow, John H. (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Hudson 

4-28-33 

1,000 

Mullady, Edward (P) 

Car Cleaner 

Saratoga 

5-27-33 

1,000 

O’Boyle, John J. (P) 

Chief Power Dist'r. 

Carbondale 

7-7-33 

3,600 

O’Connell, James H. (P) 

Clerk 

Green Island 

5-12-33 

1,600 

Pennefeather, James J. 

Engineer 

Binghamton 

7-16-33 

e 5,600 

Powell, Willard, M. 

Clerk 

Carbondale 

5-3-33 

1,600 

Randolph, Brook 

Freight Handler 

Mechanicvillc 

7-21-33 

1.200 

Real, Michael J. (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Island 

7-10-33 

1,200 

Robinson, Floyd S. 

Foreman 

Carbondale 

6-21-33 

3,200 

Robinson, Thomas L. 

Fireman 

Wilkes-Barre 

5-11-33 

e 5,600 

Ryan, John E. (P) 

Foreman 

Cadyville 

7-6-33 

1,600 

Ryan, Michael F. 

Trainman 

Colonie 

6-25-33 

1,000 

Sevesik, Mathias 

Patternmaker 

Colonie Shops 

6-12-33 

1,000 

Shea, John J. (P) 

Trainman 

Albany 

5-14-33 

2,200 

Shevchuk, Max 

Trucker 

Mechanicville 

3-27-33 

1,000 

Stiles, Charles H. (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Scranton 

7-2-33 

1,000 

Sullivan, John J. 

Laborer 

Carbondale 

5-6-33 

1,000 

Sylands, George S. 

Engineer 

Whitehall 

5-3-33 

e 5,400 

Tucker, Wiliam A. 

Helper 

Willsboro 

6-3-33 

1,400 

Wheeler, Fred S. (P) 

Fireman 

Nineveh 

7-15-33 

1,800 

Williams, Frank 

Trackman 

Smith's Basin 

5-20-33 

1,000 

Yungkurth, George 

Crossing Watchman 

Scranton 

7-9-33 

1,000 


DEATH BENEFITS PAID 

Watchman Green Island 5-22-33 500 

Cherry Valley 6-4-33 4,000 

Watchman Saratoga Spa 6-6-3 3 1,000 

Watchman Scranton 5-18-33 1,200 

$79,300 

(P) Pensioned employe. 

a Includes payment under A. D. D. Insurance, 
e Includes payment under Engineer’s Special Life Insurance. 


Carr, George (P) Crossing 

Stranahan, John H. (P) Engineer 

Swanick, Thomas (P) Crossing 

Utz, Isador (P) Crossing 
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Eastman Explains 
Emergency Rail Act 

O WING to the many inquiries for his interpre¬ 
tation of Section 7 (b) of Title I of the 
Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 
1933, the Coordinator, Joseph B. Eastman, recently 
made the following statement: 

Section 7 (b) of Title I of the Emergency Rail¬ 
road Transportation Act, 1933, contains restric¬ 
tions on reductions in the number of employees in 
the service of a carrier and their compensation "by 
reason of any action taken pursuant to the authority 
of this title.” Judging from many letters which 
the Coordinator has received, it seems to be a com¬ 
mon impression among railroad employees that this 
paragraph of the Act protects them absolutely from 
dismissals or furloughs after the effective date of 
the Act. In the opinion of the Coordinator this 
impression is not correct. It overlooks the words 
by reason of any action taken pursuant to the 
authority of this Title.” The restrictions apply to 
any action which may be taken by the Coordinator 
or the Commission under authority conferred by the 
Act, or to action taken as the result of anything 
done by or through the carriers’ Regional Coor¬ 
dinating Committees, the creation of which the Act 
directs. They do not apply, in the judgment of 
the Coordinator, to any lawful action taken by 
individual carriers or by carriers jointly which does 
not result from any authority conferred by the Act 
or involve the use of any agency or mechanism 
which it creates. 

The Coordinator does not believe that it was 
the intent to prohibit or restrict voluntary econo¬ 
mies in operation which were lawful when the Act 
was passed and are instituted in ordinary course of 
management. The general purposes of Title I of 
the Act are, among other things "to avoid unneces¬ 
sary duplication of services and facilities * * * and 
to avoid other wastes and preventable expense.” 
The Title undertakes to invoke the powers of the 
Government and set up machinery to assist in these 
purposes. It was urged in support of Section 
7(b) that the Government should not use its power 
and authority, under existing conditions, in such 
a way as to lead to a further reduction in railroad 
employment. The restriction relates to such action 
as is required or impelled or induced under authori¬ 
ty of the Government through some agency or 
mechanism created by the new Act. 

JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, 

Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 


Home, Sweet Home 

(Continued fiom page 137 ) 

cination for smallpox and typhoid fever are well- 
known preventives and may be secured without 
much effort on the part of the individual. Unfor¬ 
tunately, we have no toxoid or vaccine to prevent 
accidents. We must depend upon recognition of 
hazards in our every day life and must manage such 
situations for the safety of ourselves and the people 
around us. Besides an appalling loss of life, acci¬ 
dents cause pain and cost money and this waste is- 
doubly sad since a large per cent of them can be 
prevented. 

Recalls Patti’s Private Car 

(Continuedfrom page 132 ) 

provide for differences in car heights, for which 
there was then no standard, to the present type of 
automatic coupler with shock-absorbing draft gear. 

Until the late 70's wooden bridges were common 
and huge timbers for these structures were brought 
to Green Island by water, horse-drawn capstans, 
being used to skid the great sticks up onto the cars, 
for shipment along the line. In the event that the 
timber exceeded the combined length of two flat 
cars a wooden reacher or spacer was inserted to hold 
the cars at the necessary distance apart as well as 
serving to transmit the pull of the locomotive 
through this gap in the train, a practice now pro¬ 
hibited. 

Following the invention of the enclosed vestibule 
by means of which continuous passage through the 
train was made possible during inclement weather, 
George W. Pullman having patented the idea in 
1887, Mr. HURLEY saw the application of the new 
device to four Delaware and Hudson cars, under 
the direction of Master Mechanic Buchanan. Only 
the passageway between the cars was enclosed, al¬ 
though on later applications the vestibule was ex¬ 
tended to enclose the entire platform, trap doors 
being first resorted to at this latter time. 

Although he has had opportunity to observe alt 
the changes in design, equipment and interior finish 
of passenger equipment during the last half-century, 
Mr. HURLEY considers the turtle-back roof the 
greatest improvement made in that time, due to the 
improved ventilation, freedom from dirt, and better 
lighting which it makes possible. 

Mr. and Mrs. HURLEY, who reside at 4 Lawn 
Avc., Oneonta, have three children: a daughter, 
Mrs. Margaret Kupiec, of Mecbanicville, a son, 
Thomas C., who is a commercial artist in New 
York, and a son, I.EO J., who is a piecework, 
inspector in the Car Department at Oneonta. 
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%he 

Written Word 


tBy Alex Dow, 

President, The Detroit Edison Company ; 


Short, Forceful Words are Usually More 
Effective Than Flowery Language 

E ASE and facility in the use of English are 
born in some people. They run in families 
just like bald heads. Possibly early en¬ 
vironment has a good deal to do with it. In my 
case, having had schooling that you would all 
consider as impossibly little, I know I must attrib¬ 
ute such success as I have mainly to heredity. To 
paraphrase a certain old saying, Some are born 
to use good English; some acquire the ability to 
use it; and some have it licked into them! I 
don’t know how many of you qualify in the middle 
class, which is the desirable one. 

In the school which I attended while I was 
quite a small child, the teachers were strong on 
the origins of words, on syntax, and upon gram¬ 
matical precision. They drilled these into us, and 
since I got most of that drilling after the age of 
9 and none at all after the age of 11, you will 
understand that they began early enough to bend 
the twig so that the tree should not grow crook¬ 
edly. They did not leave English to be acquired 
as a post-graduate, course. That is too often the 
case in our scholastic organizations nowadays. 
They don’t start in soon enough, and above all 
things, they do not make the knowledge of our 
national language interesting; they do not make 
the study of it attractive. 

In my home English was almost an alien tongue. 
Running with the youngsters as freely as I did, 
I naturally spoke the local dialect, which departed 
from English canons of speech both in use of 
words and in constructions. It came no nearer 
to being good English than does our American 
slang attain that order of merit. In the home, 
however, the rule was persistently enforced that 
we children should speak good English. We 
should speak "book English,” as the expression 
was, and that rule naturally caused us to avoid 
erroneous constructions, and above all things to 
leave out disapproved words. If you will assume 
that in an American family slang were absolutely 
forbidden, that the comics were taboo as bad ex¬ 
amples of scholarship, you would have something 
parallel to the conditions under which I grew up 
at home. Not that my father and mother could not 
use the vernacular—they could use it effectively— 


but it was kept for occasions when it was desirable 
or appropriate. 

At school in those very early years I was taught 
the roots of our words, and my attention was 
called, so far back that I could not place a date 
upon it, to the composite character of the English 
language; that it had its base (which included all 
the common things of life) in that Baltic dialect 
which we in course of time have come to call 
Anglo-Saxon; that it had its literary development 
with many acquisitions of Romance French; which 
by the way is not by any means the scholarly 
French of today, nor is it the dialect French. I 
can assure you that in France, even more so than 
in England or in these United States, there are 
districts where the accurately spoken French of 
the schools is not understood and where it is utterly 
impossible to understand the vernacular unless you 
have lived with it and recognize its accents and 
changes. The acquisition of this Romance lan¬ 
guage included not only the medieval French, but 
it included some Italian and a little bit of Spanish; 
but Spanish was for many years the language of 
a hostile power and was not popular. 

Again I was taught, and I know from later 
observation that it is correct, that the acquisitions 
of Romance words in English were from Acquitane, 
where the language is somewhat rough, somewhat 
course, and accented vigorously; from Normandy 
(if one could call the Normandy patois a dialect) ; 
from Gascony, etc., whereas the Scottish acquisi¬ 
tions came from a different source. They came 
from Scots travelers who had spent their time at 
the French court; they came from students who 
had studied at Louvain or at the Sorbonne; they 
came from the courtiers attached to the many 
French princesses who married into Scotland. In 
other words, the Scots' French, which came to be 
English in due course, was from Touraine and the 
lie de France and is the language, as nearly as may 
be, that is the classical language of France today. 

In our language, which we inherited from Brit¬ 
ain, there are variations of components. Latin 
reached Britain through France and reached us 
through Britain. In some of our dictionaries we 
have reverted to the Latin spelling in such words 
as honor, savor, and labor. The British writer 
retains the “u”. The British copy reader puts 
it in if it is out. The British spell honour with 
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"u” and the “u” is the historical mark of the 
sequence that brought the Latin-rooted word into 
our language. The corrections in some of our 
dictionaries may be scholarly, and it may be war¬ 
ranted, and it also saves a little type, but whether 
that is a net gain I do not know. 

The great flexibility of our language is tied 
into its duplex origins. In most cases you can 
choose a word that has a Saxon root. In every 
case where it refers to one of the common things 
of life and the common experiences of life, there 
is such a word. It is likely to be terse, easily 
spelled, easily remembered. There may be a cor¬ 
responding word, possibly several words, having 
Latin roots, and to choose one or the other re¬ 
quires sense of literary values. In many cases 
one is as appropriate as the other, yet in the par¬ 
ticular matter of reporting writing it is well to 
remember that the long word of Latin, or it may 
be of Greek origin, has a strict technical meaning 
and should be used in that sense; and that the 
common English expression, the Saxon expression, 
in making the text of the report, and to express 
its general conclusion, is much preferable. In 
doubt, use the shorter word, the word of Saxon 
origin. It is much less likely to be misconceived 
in its intent. 

In report writing, brevity is best attained by 
merciless cutting out of duplications of expression 
and by cutting out superflous adjectives and ad¬ 
verbs. The forcefulness of an expression ought 
to be considered in blue-pencilling—whether the 
word is necessary to enforce the idea or whether 
it isn’t—and repetition and excess verbiage should 
be eliminated. 

Do not be too much bound by syntax. Do 
not be bound by it so that you cannot express 
yourself because you adhere to form. Do not 
discard the split infinitive. It is possible to help¬ 
fully split an infinitive. You get better force 
in the expression in some instances. In others 
you get appreciably greater exactness. 

Don’t follow newspaper English. It is gener¬ 
ally bad. It misuses many words—one of which 
is "transpired” with the sense of "happened” or 
"occurred"—and that is only one of several hun¬ 
dred misuses of words which have a precise sense, 
and which should not be used otherwise than in 
that sense. 

Returning from the immediate tense back to my 
discussion—read the Masters. Early English is 
of little service. Begin with Shakespeare, and you 
needn’t take him in big doses. In your school 
textbooks and in your handbooks for orations, 
you will find enough Shakespeare to begin with. 
If you start to hunt for manners of phrasing, then 


you can do more extensive reading, studing not 
only the set speeches in Shakespeare, put into the 
mouths of his favorites whom he delighted to 
make lovely figures, such as Portia in the "Mer¬ 
chant of Venice”, but the common dialect of the 
people such as you find in "Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” There you have the English of the old 
line, but still you will find good, precise English. 
The Dogberry statement as to the asininity of the 
law is just as precise a statement as anybody 
could make. 

(Continued next month ) 

Police Marksmen 
Better Own Record 

T HE National Police Course pistol record for 
a five-man team, firing at a Standard Ameri¬ 
can 25-yard target, which, according to all 
available records was set at 1,390 out of a possible 
1,500 by the Delaware and Hudson Railroad 
Police team in the Eastern Small Bore Tournament 
on July 1, was raised to 1,396 by the railroad 
marksmen, Tuesday, July 25, in a match with 
Teams Nos. 1 and 2 of the Hartford (Conn.) 
City Police. 

This new record cannot be fully appreciated un¬ 
til it is realized that the contestants were firing at 
a 3j4 -inch bulls'-eye at a distance of 25-yards, 
whereas the L-target, at which a majority of the 
team’s matches has been fired, has a 5-inch bulls’- 
eye and is placed 25 yards from the firing line for 
slow and time fire and at 15 yards for rapid fire. 

• The individual scores of the marksmen were: 
Delaware and Hudson, Gratcofsky 286, Overbaugb 
285, Pennington 279, Russ 277, Masko 269. 
total 1,396; Hartford No. 1, Mikkleson 264, 
Dion 261, Lengrish 261, Rice 260, McGann 237, 
total 1,283; Hartford No. 2, Disney (a Delaware 
and Hudson man used to fill out the team) 259, 
Poirot 229, G. Dworak 212, Feinberg 188, L. 
Dworak 79, total 967. 

Following the match, the team was escorted 
through the Colt pistol factory, makers of our 
regulation side-arms, by J. Henry Fitzgerald, a 
marksmanship instructor, who is responsible for 
the statement that, to the best of his knowledge, 
the 1,396 fired by our team establishes a new 
national record. 

'Twas Ever Thus! 

"Jim is a tremendously convincing talker, don't 
you think so?” 

“I did, until I heard him try to talk back to 
a traffic officer.”— Exchange. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Piteous Meowing 

caused several workers at the 
Transcona Canadian National 
railway shops to turn their eyes 
toward a freight car which they 
had just repaired one Thursday 
afternoon. The howls came 
from the bolster at the end of 
the car. 

Confident that some amateur 
ventriloquist was "pulling a 
fast one,” the shopmen never¬ 
theless looked into the box 
through a small hole at the end. 
Sure enough a cat was im¬ 
prisoned inside. How it got 
there no one knew as the box 
had been open only for a 
short time before its sides had 
been riveted on. 

Cussing the cat but working 
quickly for its salvation at the 
same time, the men, after con¬ 
siderable effort, broke the rivets, 
tore away the wood and made 
a hole large enough for its es¬ 
cape. 

With her tail proudly arched 
out marched Tabby and with 
her three little kittens born 
within the bolster. 


* 

Lost at the World’s Fair 

in Chicago, the pocket book of 
a 13-year-old miss was found 
by the attendant at the Illinois 
Central Railroad booth. It con¬ 
tained $15 and a card bearing 
a phone number. As the re¬ 
sult of a short conversation, the 
young lady, who thought she 
had been the victim of pick¬ 
pockets, called for her property 
and the railroad made a new 
friend. 

* 

Rode 2,886,000 Miles 

in 45 J4 years, is the record of 
Express Messenger John J. 
Burke, whose arrival in Bing¬ 
hamton on Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Train 302, May 31st 
terminated his active life on 
the railroad. Mr. Burke had 
worked on the Albany-Bing- 
hamton run for 32 years, his 
final trip being the 1 1,648th 
time over the line. 


Railway Postage Stamps, 

or stamps bearing pictures of 
trains, terminals or other rail¬ 
way scenes, are found to number 
approximately 250 among tbe 
200,000 major and minor vari¬ 
eties that have been issued since 
1840, the year in which Great 
Britain first began the issuance 
of postage stamps, says R. C. 
Bingham, writing in the Illinois 
Central Magazine. In this 
country but 6 such issues have 
been printed since July 1, 1847, 
the date of the first United 
States postal issue. The first 
was in 1869, a 3-cent blue 
variety bearing the picture of 
a locomotive. This was dupli¬ 
cated in the following general 
issue of 1875. In 1898, the 
Trans-Missippi issue included 
an 8-cent, violet-brown stamp 
inscribed “Troops Guarding 
Train," the only pioneer rail¬ 
road scene on a United States 
stamp. “Fast Express,” the 
carmine and black 2-cent of the 
1901 Pan-American Exposition 
commemorative issue depicts the 
"Empire State Express.” The 
two remaining issues are parcel 
post stamps, the 5-cent show¬ 
ing a mail train and the 3 a 
railway postal clerk at work in 
a mail car. 

* 

Flowering Plants 

to the number of 45,000 were 
distributed last spring from the 
greenhouses of the Canadian 
National at Moncton, N. B., 
to stations in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island. Station agents and their 
wives are enthusiastic about 
this method of beautifying the 
station grounds, geraniums be¬ 
ing in greatest demand. 

+ 

A Barrel of Cactus 

was recently shipped from Mon¬ 
tana. where it grows in plenty, 
to New York City, where it 
is to be used in tbe treatment 
of persons afflicted with sugar 
diabetes, says the Express Mes¬ 
senger. 


Poor Train Service 

was blamed by Ted Foster, on 
his second appearance in the San 
Francisco police court on charges 
of vagrancy, according to The 
Santa Fe Magazine. He had 
promised to leave town at his 
first trial and bad hopped a 
freight for Chicago. Imagine 
his embarrassment when he 
awoke in the morning to find 
himself back in Frisco his "side- 
door Pullman" having been 
switched and returned to its 
starting point. 

+ 

Family Camp Cars 

have been fitted up by the Eng¬ 
lish railroads for the accommo¬ 
dation of summer vacationers. 
Equipped with two bedrooms, 
living room and kitchen, they 
are ample for the needs of six 
persons and may be chartered at 
reasonable rates which include 
transportation to and from 
camp sites, a suggestion for 
increasing the income from some 
of America's unprofitable branch 
lines. 

+ 

A Real One-horse Town 

is the Canadian National Rail¬ 
way's boast about Aklivik, 
which, within the Arctic Cir¬ 
cle boasts of one lone horse. 
Drinking water, which is very 
pure, is obtained from ice cut 
in October and packed until 
March. Water for other pur¬ 
poses is obtained by melting 
snow. Caribou meat and fish 
are tbe staple foods, along 
with frozen fish in the winter. 
When bread is made, it is put 
out to freeze and brought in 
as required. When thawed it 
is claimed to be the same as 
fresh bread. Wood is the prin¬ 
cipal fuel. During January and 
February the thermometer goes, 
down to 55 degrees below zero. 
Numbers of tourists visit Ak- 
lavik during the summer season, 
where for six weeks ending 
July 15th, the sun refuses to 
set. Potatoes will grow no- 
larger than marbles, while let¬ 
tuce and radish flourish. 
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